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THE MONTH. 

In DELAWARE there is not a wide-spread sentiment favoring the 
merit system in the civil service, but the legislature just adjourned 
has passed one law which indicates a wholesome regard for better 
methods in politics. It is a registration law modelled after the very 


salutary system which has been embodied in the statute law of New 
York. 


Ir 1s a noteworthy fact that the five government directors of the 
Union Pacific Railway, whose terms recently expired, have all been 
reappointed by the President. These officers are Frederick R. Cou- 
dert, of New York; Franklin McVeagh, of Chicago; Alexander C. 
Haskell, of Columbia, S.C.; Marcus A. Hanna, of Cleveland; and 
James W. Savage, of Omaha. 


EXCEPTING THE point that Mr. Mayo “ voted for the President,” 
the following letter of the Postmaster-General to a Franklin County 
(Mass ) Democrat, who objected to Mr. Mayo'’s reappointment as 
postmaster at Turner’s Falls, expresses good civil service reform doc- 
trine. Mr. Vilas writes :— 


I am right sorry that your judgment does not go with us in the Turner's Falls 
appointment. Yet, if there was a case in Massachusetts where reappointment 
was exceptionally due, I certainly recognize in the Turner’s Falls case the ele- 
ments requiring it. Mr. Mayo had been postmaster since the office was estab- 
lished, always an exceptionally good postmaster, rendering excellent service, 
always free from partisan activity or any exhibition of political feeling, an old 
soldier disabled in the war, cordially recommended by some of the most promi- 
nent Democrats and by a very large proportion of the business men. To these 
add that he took his tenure of office in his hand in 1884 in discharge of his con- 
scientious conviction as a citizen, and voted for the President. If anybody were 
to be reappointed, it would seem to me that principle favored this man. 


It would be our idea that the Postmaster-GeneraFdeserves, as he has 
received, sharp criticism for not conducting the department accord- 
ing to the real principle applied in this case. But the New York 
Sun takes him to task because he has made the principle the key to 
his administration ! 





THE FOLLOWING extract gives the pith of the comments made on 


the special report by our Baltimore contemporary, the Civil Service 
Reformer : — 


It is but just to say that the report nowhere fails to recognize the truth, or at- 
tempts to subordinate it to considerations of expediency or supposed good policy. 
It states its facts with manliness and equal fairness, whether they be pro or con; 
and, when they are of the latter class, as they often are, it is always mindful of 
its rule, and never makes an inference in the way of an apology, nor suggests an 
excuse in the nature of a plea. It is, nevertheless, manifestly in the mind of the 
committee to say all that it can safely say to explain, if not to extenuate, the 
faults of the administration, and to leave the inference that, when all has been 
said on both sides, there will be a balance to the credit of the President sufficient 
to show that even his worst acts do not necessarily imply a conscious abandon- 
ment of reform. It requires a somewhat subtle psychological treatment of the 
subject, it is true, to show this; but it is well done, and, in the absence of any- 
thing more satisfying, it is, perhaps, the part of wisdom to accept it. In Mary- 
land, however, where the acts of which we complain touch us so sorely, we can 
find very little balm in philosophy of any sort. It is natural for those of our 
friends on the committee who are comparatively unscathed to regard our case 
with that proverbial fortitude with which we bear the misfortunes of others; 


but their report leaves us no room whatever to complain of their belittling it 
by an intentional understatement. ; 


Accorp1ne To the New York Times’ Washington correspondent, 
Secretary Endicott, within the past four months, has quietly brought 
about a reformation of administrative methods in the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s office at Washington. That office appears to have been re- 
garded for a long time as a place of refuge for partisan dependents 
of politicians; and, when Mr. Endicott turned his attention to it, he 
found a striking illustration of the evils which take root and cumber 
the ground where the principles of civil service reform are not ap- 
plied. The force employed not only exhibited the greatest ineffi- 
ciency, but embraced a body of clerks who could be of no assistance 
under a well-ordered and intelligently directed system. In the weed- 
ing out of the incompetent and unfaithful, it has come to be better 
understood that the Civil Service Law does not prevent the proper 
exercise of the power of removal. Since the law went into operation, 
clerks in overcrowded departments have tried to invoke the principle 
of permanence of tenure, in order to secure themselves in office; but 
civil service reform seeks only to make tenure independent of favor 
and partisan work, and dependent upon the effective and faithful 
discharge of official duties. In another column, we summarize the 
Times’ statement of the work which the Secretary has accomplished, 
and ask for it the attention of those who oppose the competitive 
examination system on the ground that it destroys official responsi- 
bility and hampers executive action. 


WE HAVE heretofore urged the view that, whatever excuses the 
President may have had in the past to justify or extenuate his con- 
duct in yielding to the spoilsmen, the time is ripe for taking a step 
forward in the extension of civil service reform, regardless of the 
demands made by many of the party leaders. Recent events show 
that we are right in this opinion, though the matter be treated from 
the low ground of expediency. In the failure of the attempt to set 
the presidential current toward Governor Hill, by starting rumors 
of Cleveland's determination to refuse a second term, one sees a 
drift of Democratic opinion toward the latter; and it seems inevita- 
ble that the mark of availability should stand out as boldly in 1888 
as it did in 1884. The “old-fashioned ” Democrats may protest vig- 
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orously for the time, but they will succumb to the conviction that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. The views of Senator Vest upon 
this point probably express the feelings which will finally guide the 
action of the leaders. Interviewed recently by the Washington 
Post, he found but little in the general course of the administration 
which did not meet his approval; and, as to the President’s civil 
service ideas, he had this to say : — 

No man living is more anxious than myself to see Democrats in office. If I 
had my way, I would fill every position of importance with a Democrat, and 
I would carry the rule very far, even as to subordinate places; but the President 
honestly thinks it his duty to keep many Republicans in office who, in my opin- 
ion, should go out. And I have no right to denounce him and his administration 
for this, when I have not the slightest doubt that he is sincere in his convictions, 
and thinks this is the spirit and meaning of the platform on which he was 


elected. At any rate, I do not propose to abandon the first President we have 
elected in twenty-five years on any such ground as this. 


And so, we believe, many others of the Vest school will conclude 
that it is best not to abandon the first President elected by their party 
in twenty-five years. Since they accord to his practices, when in har- 
mony with reform ideas, the sincerity of his convictions, why may 
he not henceforth give the reform a more vigorous and consistent 


support ? 


THE MENTION of Mr. Clemens Herschel, civil engineer, in the 
report of the Railroad Commissioners upon the Bussey bridge dis- 
aster, recalls the act of Governor Butler when Mr. Herschel’s term of 
office as a member of their board expired in 1883. The Recorp said 
at that time, “Instead of reappointing him, as he should have done in 
the case of a public officer of such universally acknowledged high 
qualifications and eminent fitness, the governor nominated for the 
position Mr. E. A. Stevens, a locomotive engineer and an important 
member of the Locomotive Brotherhood.” By this change, the board 
was left without a civil engineer, the practice before that time having 
uniformly been to select for the three members a practical man 
of business, a civil engineer, and a lawyer. It was well understood 
at the time to be a move to catch the labor vote; and we have since 
learned that the governor took pains to acknowledge to Mr. Herschel 
in person his qualification for the place, and to excuse the official act 
by saying that it was only a matter of politics. We said further, in 
the comments referred to, “ However gratifying it may be to labor- 
ing men to see one of their number elevated to a position of high 
responsibility, no one can deny that the true interests of laboring 
men, in common with all other men, is to have the best public service 
that can be obtained.” In our present remarks, we are not criticising 
Mr. Stevens. For aught that we know, he has been a serviceable 
commissioner; but, not being a civil engineer, he could not be ex- 
pected to make his predecessor’s place good. It appears that the 
important warnings directed to the Providence road in 1881 and 1882 
on the subject of bridges were inspired by Mr. Herschel. The letter 
of December, 1881, was written by himself; and, had he been allowed 
to remain on the commission, it is not unlikely that the accident 
would never have happened. He has built numerous bridges, rail- 
road bridges and others; and his services could not have helped being 
specially valuable to the board in the difficult work allotted to it. 
Surely, the appointinent of such officials as railroad commissioners is 
a matter of practical business, and not of politics. 


THE ORATION by Mr. Lamar at the unveiling of the Calhoun mon- 
ument at Charleston, S.C., April 26, is the most notable public ad- 
dress of the kind that has been made in a long time. It derives its 
chief interest from the fact that, though bringing to the foreground 
for the moment the old dogmas of nullification and secession, the 
theme is treated both by the orator and by the press of the country in 
a manner which shows very clearly that the rancorous sectional dif- 
ferences following the war are dying with the last generation. But 
the occasion receives here a passing notice for another reason. Mr. 
Lamar properly recalls the part which Calhoun took in the early days 
of the fight for an unpartisan service. As early as 1835, he vigorously 
asssailed the spoils doctrine, and clearly depicted the evils which it 
was planting. Indeed, he foretold the bitter fruit which the tree was 








to produce ; and there are numerous passages in his speeches which, as 
Dr. Von Holst says, read “like a cutting from an editorial of an inde- 
pendent journal of the present day, advocating civil service reform.” 
We append the substance of this portion of Mr. Lamar’s oration : — 


On the 5th of February, 1835, he made a report on the extent of government 
patronage, which startled the country by its revelations of the enormous extent 
to which the abuses of the system had grown and the degenerating influences it 
was exercising alike upon the government and the character of the people. 
Animated and acrimonious debates arose in the Senate upon the facts stated in 
the report. In maintenance of the position assumed therein, Mr. Calhoun made 
a speech, which is perhaps as applicable to the present times as it was to those 
in which it was delivered. After showing how alarmingly the system has grown, 
he proceeded to demonstrate the causes which produced it and which gave to it 
its growth and its dangerous influences. At the head of these causes he placed 
the practice so greatly extended, if not for the first time introduced, of removing 
from office persons well qualified and who had faithfully performed their duty, 
in order to fill the places with those who were recommended on the ground that 
they belonged to the party in power.... He said: So long as offices were con- 
sidered as public trusts, to be conferred on the honest, the faithful, and capable, 
for the common good, and not for the benefit or gain of the incumbent or his 
party ; and so long as it was the practice of the government to continue in office 
those who faithfully performed their duties,— its patronage, in point of fact, was 
limited to the mere power of nominating to accidental vacancies or to newly 
created offices, and could, of course, exercise but a moderate influence either 
over the body of the community or of the office-holders themselves ; and when 
the practice was reversed, when offices, instead of being considered as public 
trusts, to be conferred on the deserving, were regarded as the spoils of victory, 
to be bestowed as rewards for partisan services, without respect to merit ; when 
it came to be understood that all who held office held by the tenure of partisan 
zeal and party service,— it is easy to see that the certain, direct, and inevitable 
tendency of such a state of things is to convert the entire body of those in office 
into corrupt and supple instruments of power, and to raise up a host of hungry, 
greedy, and subservient partisans, ready for any service, however base and cor- 
rupt. Were a premium offered for the best means of extending to the utmost the 
power of patronage ; to destroy love of country ; to encourage vice and discour- 
age virtue ; and, in a word, to prepare for the subversion of liberty and the estab- 
lishment of despotism,—no scheme more perfect could be devised ; and such 
must be the tendency of the practice, with whatever intention adopted or to 
whatever extent pursued. 





WILLIAM EVERETT’S ADDRESS. 


THE AppREss of William Everett upon the “ Present Condition 
of Civil Service Reform” before the Massachusetts Reform Club, on 
the evening of April 27, which we print in another column, appears 
to be aimed chiefly, not at the opponents of reform, but at those 
reformers who are unreasonable in their expectations of the spread 
of reform ideas and of the growth of reform practice, and at those 
who are so zealous for reform that they seriously object to violations 
of the reform principle. Dr. Everett believes there is danger of such 
unreasonableness and excess of zeal on the part of reformers. In his 
own words, reformers are in danger of “ going it blind.” For in- 
stance, it appears to him that reformers are making the mistake of 
judging the President by his devotion to their principle of appoint- 
ment. By what other test should civil service reformers, as civil 
service reformers, measure the President’s fidelity to his pledges upon 
civil service reform,— the most living issue which entered into the 
conflict of his election’? The discussions as to what sort of a Presi- 
dent we have got, which Dr. Everett says “turn to a most unwar- 
ranted extent on appointments,” seem to us to turn very properly in 
that direction, when we are discussing what sort of a civil service 
reform President we have got. 

Dr. Everett also regrets that the prominent civil service reform 
Independents declined to take office under President Cleveland. Upon 
this point, we disagree with him emphatically. So far from placing 
an obstacle in the way of reform by this determination, we believe 
that in no other way could the Independents have so well demon- 
strated their sincerity of purpose and so surely retained their influ- 
ence with the country. Dr. Everett has been a most earnest and able 
champion of civil service reform, and there is much in his address 
that meets our approval. His statement of the President’s service 
to our cause is fair and true. His recommendations to carry the 
crusade to new fietds, to defend the new system where it is now in 
operation, to extend the operation of the rules, to absolutely with- 
draw from Congressmen every kind of patronage, are all good. But 
we cannot help thinking that, when he advises us to trust the Presi- 
dent entirely, if we trust him at all, and to give up counting the 
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removals of Republicans and the appointments of Democrats, he is 
asking us to abandon our fortifications; and that we do not propose 
to do. 





SENATOR GORMAN. 


Senator Gorman’s last fling at the civil service reformers of 
Maryland has been to characterize them as Republicans whose aim is 
to destroy the Democratic party. Accusations from him can carry no 
weight. Still, they may be made the occasion of setting forth the 
truth about that admirable body of men in Maryland. The reform 
club of that State is composed both of Republicans and Democrats. 
Among the Democrats are those who formerly held prominent posi- 
tions in their party, and who were imbittered by the war to an ex- 
tent to make it doubtful whether they could ever be induced to join 
Republicans in any political work. But the success of the merce- 
naries of whom Senator Gorman is chief made the evils of the spoils 
system so prominent, and reduced politics in Maryland to so low a 
grade, that the demands of decency made many stalwart Democrats 
throw aside their former feelings, and join certain Kepublicans in 
forming the present club. 

The result of thus bringing together good men from both parties, 
who can unite upon a common ground in striving for better methods 
of administration, has been a grand thing for the State. The asso- 
ciation itself has been a singularly harmonious and able-bodied one. 
It has conducted the best civil service reform paper in the country, 
and has been singularly impartial in meting out praise and blame 
wherever deserved, without reference to party affiliations. With 
a wise conservatism, it has refused to take part in city or State poli- 
tics, believing that more would be lost than gained by such a course. 
The younger men of the club have sometimes been eager to have the 
club enter into the field of politics, arguing with the fatal logic of 
youth that whatever is bad should be fought in every possible way. 
But their ardor has been successfully restrained by the older mem- 
bers, who knew that the good influence of the association was due 
largely to the fact that its work lay beyond the scope of partisan 
politics. Those who controlled the counsels of the club hit upon 
a much better plan. A separate reform league was formed for the 
purpose of purifying municipal and State politics, and with the 
special design of seeing that every Maryland citizen was secure in 
his right to have his vote counted, when cast. It is doubtful whether 
such a league could ever have been formed if the Civil Service Re- 
form Association had not taught the best of both parties to respect 
each other; and, certainly, such a coalition could never have been 
formed, if Senator Gorman’s ideas of party degradation had not been 
carried out to their uttermost limits. But he and his army of spoils- 
men furnished the occasion. Their evil deeds have made good men 
cast aside the prejudices of years, and learn to work together for 
good, with mutual forbearance and respect. 

Instrumental in working this result, Mr. Gorman may feel that 
his life has not been in vain. Had he been more moderate, shrewder, 
more scrupulous, in his development of the spoils system and main- 
tenance of party at the cost of purity of the ballot, it is almost cer- 
tain that the generation of Republicans and Democrats who were left 
imbittered by the war would have remained fighting each other to 
the day of their death, like the lion and the bear in the fable, for the 
benefit of the fox; and we should have had the honest and sturdy 
fight of the Baltimoreans for reform left to a later day. So many of 
these men as are Democrats feel, and have a right to feel, that, in 
parting with Gormanism, they are not parting with Democracy. To 
call them Republicans because they join in the just criticism which 
condemns the President’s course regarding appointments in Mary- 
land will not alter the facts. Sensible men, of whatever party, will 
not be deceived by such silly declarations. They understand the 
selfish ends for which Mr. Gorman and his kind are striving, and 
know that in opposing him even those who once marched under 
his banner contend fur party, and uot against it. The difference 
between him and his home critics is that they regard party as a body 
of men organized for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the 
people according to certain policies or principles, while he makes 





party a sort of legalized conspiracy for obtaining and distributing 
public pelf and plunder. 





THE TOBIN BILL AGAIN. 


DurinG THE month of April, four attacks have been made on 
civil service reform in the Massachusetts legislature, in the shape of 
amendments to the law. The first was an order introduced by Rep- 
resentative Donovan to exempt laborers; the second was an order to 
have the whole list of eligibles certified for each appointment, allow- 
ing the appointing officer to select from any part of the list; the 
third was to aid all veterans of the late war by giving to each at least 
fifteen per cent. in addition to the mark attained by him on any ex- 
amination ; and the last was an order allowing the appointment of 
veterans to all positions in the public service without any examina- 
tions under the law. 

Six hearings were given on these subjects by the Committee on 
Public Service, on April 10, 14, 19, 21, 26, and 28. All of these but 
the last, which was a private hearing for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and its officers, were attended by R. H. Dana, the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League. No one ap- 
peared in favor of the order to certify the whole list of eligibles for 
each appointment, and Mr. Donovan alone spoke in favor of his 
order; while it was opposed by Representatives Hathorne and Park- 
man, by Senator Jenkins and Mr. Dana. Senator Jenkins gave the 
Committee a very interesting account of the manner in which politi- 
cal appointments and removals were made at the City Hall, asserting 
that as much as $6,000 at a time had been raised by assessments on 
the subordinates there; that a very large part of the Democratic 
Ward and City Committee was made up of office-holders ; and that, 
before the Civil Service Law was in force, no laborer could be ap- 
pointed without doing political work or buying his place of a poli- 
tician. 

The two orders relating to veterans were heard together. Mr. 
George H. Patch, Senate reporter for the Boston Globe, conducted 
the hearings for the petitioners, and Mr. Dana for the remonstrants. 
At the first hearing, April 14, only three were present to say a word 
for the petitioners,— namely, Mr. Patch, Senator Welch, and Captain 
Curry of Lynn, although, as Mr. Patch declared, notice of the meet- 
ing had been advertised in the Military column of the Sunday Globe 
for the last two weeks, and he had notified ex-Commander Tobin 
and the present department commander, Mr. Nash, to be present. 
Nothing new was brought out. All three admitted they were op- 
posed to civil service reform, Captain Curry saying, “ What do you 
suppose I am here for this year and last supporting the Tobin bill, 
if I was in favor of the reform?” ‘Threats of losing the soldiers’ 
vote were made against any who should dare to oppose or veto the 
exemption bill. Mr. Patch asked for an adjournment, so as to bring 
more support to the petition. 

The next hearing was then fixed for the 21st; and, on that day, 
about twenty or thirty persons appeared. They were all under the 
orders of Mr. Patch. They had come up in auswer to urgent re- 
quests to the various posts of the G. A. R., to send men to the hear- 
ing. Mr. Barnes, of Post 35 of Chelsea, spoke first, and was followed 
by Department Commander Nash, Representative Bray, Senator 
Cook, Mr. Tobin, and Mr. C. S. Haldeman, registrar of voters. 

Mr. Nash thought the examinations were so difficult and “ techni- 
cal” as to keep veterans capable of performing the required duties 
wholly out of the service. He had not inspected the examination 
papers, and was unable to point out any paper that was too “ techni- 
cal” or difficult and was likely to debar any capable person. 

Mr. Tobin, with all his study into the law, was still suffering 
under the delusion that laborers had to undergo written examinations, 
and that no one who could not “name the rivers flowing into the 
Caspian Sea” could get an appointment. He had, in his address to 
the G. A. R. last January, varied the phrase to “ the height of the 
Alps or the width of the Amazon at its mouth”; but he was unable 
to state a single case where such questions, or any like them, had 
been asked. After Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Patch closed his side of the 


case. 






On the 26th, a hearing was given the remonstrants in the Green 
Room. No meeting had been organized, but notices had been sent 
to several friends of the reform. Some thirty or more were present. 
C. C. Soule, W. W. Vaughan, Mr. Ritchie, Hazard Stevens, ex-Com- 
missioner J. M. Bugbee, and Mr. Dana spoke. 

Mr. Bugbee, from his long experience, could explain many things, 
among others the fact that, on account of the age of the veterans and 
the restless habits acquired by many of them, and especially by those 
still out of employment, the appointing officers did not favor veter- 
ans; and it was with difficulty that the commission could enforce the 
existing preferences. He accordingly gave it as his opinion that very 
little gain would come to the veterans from the passage of the bill. 

On the whole, every point made by the petitioners was fully an- 
swered ; and, were the case to be decided wholly on its merits, apart 
from any view of the soldier vote, the bill might be considered as 
killed. There seemed to be very little genuine enthusiasm for it among 
the veterans. What the outcome will really be, it is very difficult to 
foresee. Though it is most probable that the Tobin bill will pass the 
House, and be either killed in the Senate or vetoed, yet it would not 
surprise us very much if the whole matter were dropped ; for there 
seems to be very little interest in it. 









PRESENT CONDITION OF REFORM. 
















ADDRESS BY WILLIAM EVERETT. 


The Massachusetts Reform Club, at its regular. monthly meeting, 
Wednesday evening, April 27, discussed the past, present, and future 
of civil service reform. Dr. William Everett made the opening and 
principal address, taking for his topic “The Present Condition of 
Civil Service Reform.” His remarks are appended in full : — 


I do not pretend to offer you more than some suggestions for de- 
bate on this question. I am possessed of no information that you all 
do not have, or at least cannot easily get; and some of you are offi- 
cially much better informed on some parts of the subject than I am. 
I speak as deserving and asking correction, if I mistake either what 
is or what will be. It seems to me that all reformers who are 
strongly convinced of the justice of their cause are apt to make sev- 
eral mistakes as to its prospects. 1. They are disappointed if the 
arguments which have convinced them do not at once convince the 
great mass of honest people as soon as presented. 2. They are disap- 
pointed if all who are convinced do not at once give their active co- 
operation, or at least abstain from everything that even resembles 
opposition. 3. They are disappointed if they and their zealous coad- 
jutors find any serious obstacle in the existing state of affairs. And 
1n all these failures — failures to convince, failures to enlist, failures 
to effect — they are apt to suspect dishonesty, evil influence, treach- 
ery. It is hard for them to believe that the cause so dear to them 
can in fact be unreal, unimportant, or impracticable to honest men. 
Some persons, for instance, wish what is called the metric system to 
be made compulsory forthwith, by act of Congress, in all future trans- 
actions involving weights and measures. They cannot see why every- 
body does not think with them and work with them, and what possi- 
bly stands in the way except prejudice. If you point out to them 
that such an act might not improbably require a resurvey of every 
rood of land in the country which may be hereafter the subject of con- 
veyance, they would laugh at the argument as futile and fanciful. 
Yet it would be very hard to disprove ; and such practical obstacles, 
caused by our present conditions of living, must weigh against the 
neatest theories. 

I have taken a purely colorless instance of theoretical reform; but 
in a moral question, like total abstinence, for instance, the reformer’s 
eyes are shut tenfold tighter. He literally goes it blind. Are we 
civil service reformers in any such danger? I fear so. Do we appre- 
ciate the fact that at the present stage of the reform a very considera- 
ble number of men, whom we have no right to term anything but 
honest or patriotic, and without whose aid the reform cannot possi- 
bly become universal, do not yet reject the spoils system,— do not yet 
accept competitive examination, in spite of the arguments that are so 
cogent to us. ‘Take the most prominent case. The condition of 
things in Indiana with reference to Federal appointments is excel- 
lently handled in the report of the National Reform League. To us, 
it seems disgraceful. 
greater number of people in the State itself? I mean the respectable, 


























































































































































































































try to be scrupulously honest for the good of the country. Do not 
such Indianians — whatever their politics — really believe that it is a 
direct qualification for government office that one is an active politi- 
cal worker? Do they not think that it is the duty of a postmaster to 
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But how is the question regarded by the | 


honest, high-minded men, the men who, if in office themselves, would | 


work for his party as much as to sort his letters? Would they not 
say that none but influential political leaders were likely to know - 
who would fill the offices efficiently ? If you talk to them about ad- 
ministering the government on business principles, would they not 
say that government business needed an active politician to manage 
it properly? More than this, do they not think that, if a man is not 
at all times a pronounced, active worker for one or the other party, he 
is either apathetic about public affairs, too un-American to be part of 
the American government, or else he is a straddler, a man whose con- 
victions are for sale, and so doubly unfit? Hence, as the result of it 
all, would they not express an honest belief that whichever party the 
State or the nation put at the head ought to fill the offices with its 
supporters, in order that the machine, using the word in its good 
sense and not in its bad sense, might run smoothly? Might they not 
deny the possibility that office-holders, however honest or capable, 
should do good work except under chiefs of their own party? I be- 
lieve this to be the fact. I believe that, in the great majority of the 
States, the persons wh» have thought most of how a government 
ought to be run to secure the greatest practical efficiency do believe 
that that government belongs to its friends; and that, if people do 
not like a clean sweep, they should vote to keep the party in, as so 
many did in 1880. 

I can illustrate this feeling by an analogy from my own profes- 
sion. When a public benefactor in a Western State proposes to found 
a college, as Mr. Clark has done at Worcester, he is almost sure to 
put it in the hands of some religious denomination, and chooses his 
professors exclusively from that body. They are then expected to 
run the college in the interests of that denomination; and, if they do 
not use all their influence to affiliate their students to it, they will be 
considered sadly derelict to their duty as educators. An unsectarian 
college and an unpartisan civil service are both, I believe, at this 
moment as unintelligible to vast numbers of our best citizens as an 
ununiformed army. Hence, one of the first points in the present 
problem of civil service reform is how the principles of it may be dif- 
fused in those parts where it has not yet spread. And I must take 
leave to say that I do not think we shall do very eff-ctive propagation 
by patting each other on the back every year, and getting together 
the same men in the same place to hear the same views from the 
same lips, however eloquent. I had much rather see a civil service 
reform meeting in Chicago than in Newport, and let the oration be 
given by some recently broken colt rather than an old war horse. 

And I beg the members to observe another point in the history of 
our reform. We have nearly, I should say quite, got to the end of 
our first crop of converts. Our movement, when first started, had an 
immediate, striking, wide effect. It struck its roots deep; it grew 
and flourished; it 1s still flourishing, and I do not think it is as yet 
suffering blight. But it does not seem to me to be growing. We 
have got to set out new plants in new soils. I do not mean that we 
have no work to do in Massachusetts and New York, but that work 
must chiefly be in letting our existing system fix itself, in seeing that 
it is not curtailed; but, to wish to make converts and spread our doc- 
trine, we must go further afield. It seems to me that at home the 
great danger is not in a denial of the principles, but in seeking to 
limit its range and bring up excuses for exemption. Few civil ser- 
vice reformers will deny that there are posts, particularly in the 
upper strata of office, where competitive examination is not so sure of 
securing the right officials as it is in those of a lower grade, and that 
in these discretionary selection by the appointing power must be 
continued. But it is highly essential that the range of these posts 
should be strictly defined, and not increased on plausible grounds of 
exemption. But there are many here who understaad this phase of 
the subject better than I. 

My second point is this: that reformers often suspect lukewarm- 
ness, or even treachery, in those who avowedly are on their side, but 
who, they think, do not give really efficient co-operation. And this 
point brings up at once that which is, to many, the whole question,— 
“ Has President Cleveland, whom civil service reformers had thought 
they had on their side, given to the cause such co-operation as they 
had a right to look for?” After the admirable report of the Na- 
tional League, it would be superfluous to recapitulate the facts in the 
case. That report should be read and studied by everybody who 
desires to form a correct opinion. But even after reading it—as I 
am afraid many friends and many opponents, both of reform and of 
the President, have not done — there is room for different answers to 
the question just raised, according to a man’s temper and the way he 
looks at things. It is not at all likely that either a devoted Republi- 
can or a devoted Democrat of the old school will approve of President 
Cleveland’s appoin'men’s, as a whole; for very few such believe in 
civil service reform at all. They are determined to see humbug in it 
|or in anything that looks like it; and the President will entirely 
disappoint them, whether as friend or enemy, so far as he has re- 
nounced the spoils system. But it strikes me that some civil service 
reformers are making exactly the mistake of the Flanagans and 
Kelleys in judging the President wholly by his devotion to what they 
|consider their issue, their party question. We have no right, any 
more than the G. O. P. or the unterrified, to make appointments the 
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whole test of executive efficiency. We shall not get much ahead in 
the true theory of government if we are always saying “ Pearson ”’ 
with a smile, and “ Higgins” with a frown: we must stop keeping 
the President in a perpetual pair of scales, and weighing him against 
every new appointment to see whether he goes up or down or hangs 
in equilibrio. I can perfectly conceive that the President might make 
an appointment wholly at variance with civil service reform princi- 
ples, and yet that it might be one of the best on the list; and, vice 
versa, I can conceive an office filled with special reference to the 
merit system, and have the appointment prove a dead failure. But, 
without resorting to such extreme suppositions, it seems to me that 
all partisans, civil service reform partisans as well as Republicans and 
Democrats, must recollect that the appointments are, one and all, 
simply meaus toward the efficient government of the country. The 
discussions, among civil service reformers and outside of them, of 
what sort of a President we have got turn to a most unwarranted 
extent on appointments, to the exclusion of other most important 
parts of his duty, and discuss those appointments far more with 
reference to the theory on which they are made than their inherent 
fitness or unfitness. 

Moreover, I wish Independents to notice that they have put a sin- 
gular obstacle in the way of the President’s carrying out a strictly 
civil service reform policy. It is understood that he received the 
votes of Independents in the hope that he would carry out such a 
policy. While very few of his pure Democratic supporters were 
really attached to this reform, many openly opposed it. The leaders 
of civil service reform in 1884 were largely among the Independents. 
Now, it seems to me, and it always has seemed to me, that the 
straightforward, common sense way for all parties would have been 
to have some, not many, but some prominent posts, where the spoils 
system had its strongholds intrusted to prominent Independents; and 
1 believe that the President would not have been averse to such ac- 
tion. But those whom Independents have generally regarded as 
spokesmen declare that such a thing was impossible. It would be 
almost a violation of personal honor. Their support had been given 
to Mr. Cleveland, expecting he would form a Democratic adminis- 
tration. Observe, I do not question the propriety of this view. But 
I say it must be an embarrassment to any chief magistrate in carry- 
ing out a special policy, when the very mea who have been the advo- 
cates, the leaders, almost the creators of that policy, decline to act as 
his practical operators, and insist that he shall find all the assistance 
needed for a thorough eaforcement of civil service reform from 
among the ranks of a party that has never made it a watchword. 

Unquestionably, the President, in surrounding himself with .ad- 
visers, as every President must, has been obliged to put important 
trusts in the bands of some men who do not agree with us or with 
him as to civil service reform. Undoubtedly, he has had to appoint 
some who entirely disbelieve in it, who believe in the old system. If 
the President had named no one to office except those who believe 
in civil service reform, he would have had unfilled to-day half the 
vacancies caused by death and free resignation alone. The thing is 
impossible. My own belief is that many who were spoilsmen when 
they took office will become, if they are not so already, merit men, 
when they see the workings of the merit system in their own depart- 
ments, as surely as a few months in the treasury converted Secretary 
Windom from his silver delusion. And there is where civil service 
reform will win its next wholesale victory,— is, I believe, continuing 
it now,— by its operation on the minds of head officials who are 
brought in contact with it. 

It is not my intention to defend all the President’s appointments, 
—he has made some very bad ones; but neither do I see any use 
in apologizing for them and talking a great deal about his mistakes. 
What I look to is that, while some civil service reformers feel disap- 
pointed, and are answering “no” to my question “whether the 
cause has received all the co-operation from Mr. Cleveland that we 
had a right to expect,” the spoilsmen all over the country, of both 
parties, feel much more disappointed; and that they are grumbling 
all the time that he has done so much for us, while some of us are 
whining, shall I say, because he has done so little. It seems to me 
that Mr. Cleveland stands distinctly and avowedly on our side in the 
battle of civil service reform; that he proposes to enforce the exist- 
ing laws, and to intrust as many of the higher offices as he can to 
men who are in favor of them, not passively, but actively ; that his 
influence would be all in favor of extending the operations of the 
law ; that he has dealt the spoils system several heavy blows, both as 
to appointments and removals; that he has recognized emphatically, 
as no President has done for more than half a century, the idea of 
retaining meritorious public servants not of his own party. More- 
over, there is no doubt that he gives his own personal attention to 
appointments more than any President has done for years,— more 
than is good for his health, more, perhaps, than accords with the 
true theory of government; but, if he gave less thought to them him- 
self, and left them more to his subordinates, depend upon it, civil 
service reform would suffer. 

I have intentionally stated the President’s services to our cause 
in what seems to me moderate terms. I believe myself he is emphati- 








cally our friend in heart, word, and action. I believe he is our break- 
water against the returning flood-tide of the spoils system. But, if 
any one thinks otherwise, [ shall not dispute. The facts are no more 
accessible to me than to all. If you, or any one, believe that the 
President has forfeited, or is likely to forfeif, your confidence in this 
vital matter, say so, and let that confidence be withdrawn. Begin to 
look out for a candidate in 1888 who wili suit you better, and by all 
means look out for such for all Congressional and legislative seats. 
Do not go on trying to lend your votes to reform Democrats or 
reform Republicans or, for the matter of that, to reform Mugwumps, 
whom somebody else nominates, but begin at once to make your own 
nominations for civil service reformers, pure and simple, if you really 
mean that you will trust no one who has any other view in politics. 

But if, on the other hand, you do trust President Cleveland, you 
must trust him entirely. You must see him remove and appoint ac- 
cording to his best judgment, without threatening to withhold your 
trust to-morrow if the next removal and the next appointment do not 
suit you. You object, and rightly, to having the President controlled 
by local committees, bosses, or Congressional partisans; but it would 
be just as bad for the principle of civil service reform if he were con- 
trolled by a little bureau of Mugwumps, by the New York Evening 
Post, or even by the National Reform League. Within the limits of 
the Constitution and the law, he must look to his own conscience, his 
own honor, and his own judgment, under advice from all legitimate 
quarters, not merely an irresponsible committee of reformers. It is 
he who is to govern the country, and he must be trusted to do it in 
his own way. If civil service reformers insist on keeping an attitude 
of criticism, and counting up the percentages of removal, month after 
month, they will be doing their very best to make a spoilsman the 
next President, even if it should be Mr. Cleveland himself. 

I suppose it is this matter of removals which gives our friends the 
greatest anxiety. They do not see why Republicans are not more 
extensively retained; and they desire, as the next practical measure, 
a declaration in favor of repealing the four years’ act, and perhaps an 
announcement of the President’s intention to ignore it, even if it is 
not repealed. To this I cordially agree. The act ought to be re- 
pealed ; and the nearer the President can come to its practical repeal, 
the better I should be pleased. But just here comes in the third 
point, where I said reformers were apt to mistake. They do not 
understand how cordial friends and willing supporters can possibly 
find any practical obstacles in carrying out what they believe in. 
Yet such there always are. I understand that the government now 
feels there is a very great practical obstacle to a wholesale plan of 
retentio, and that obstacle is the direct result of the spoils system 
itself. It is now over fifty years since that system was first fastened 
on the country: it cannot be pulled up and destroyed in three years 
without uprooting the government itself. The vice of the spoils sys- 
tem is not merely that officers have been put in and removed for im- 
proper reasons. It is that persons appointed for such reasons will, in 
nine cases out of ten, make bad officials. Even if they are efficient 
and honest,— and the probabilities are against that,— their partisan 
allegiance will be so entwined and incorporated with every part of 
their work that they will do three strokes for their party to every 
two they do for business. But, as I say, the probabilities are that 
men appointed under the spoils system will not be efficient and hon- 
est. They will manage their business badly; and this is already the 
case: those who have been appointed under the spoils system of the 
last twenty-five years are poor officials. I do not believe we entirely 
appreciate this in Massachusetts. We have always had a high stand- 
ard of official duty here, under the most partisan conditions: we 
have always had practically merit service. But I believe that in large 
sections of the country, and still more in Washington, the spoils sys- 
tem has produced its legitimate fruit, filling the public offices with 
waste, inefficiency, and corruption. I believe that whoever might 
have been elected President in 1884, whatever party were successful, 
reform was needed in administration itself, not merely in the rule of 
appointments and removals,— reform, vigorous and searching; that 
this reform could not have been effected without very extensive 
changes in the official list, which was all infected with dry rot. I 
condemn, as much as any one can, many needless and improper re- 
movals of good officials. I am as utterly against the clean sweep 
doctrine as any man can be. But if there had been no Democrats in 
the case, if the Republican party had nominated and elected in 1884 
Senator Edmunds or General Hawley or Mr. Bristow, their Presi- 
dent would have had to use his broom with tremendous vigor, in order 
to get the actual running of the government in decent order. 

It is the chief shame and curse of the spoils system that the whole 
scheme of our political life has been modified to suit it, until even 
honest and honorable men have come to believe that they had better 
be content to use it to practical good, and not try to substitute for it 
an impracticable theory. . 

We need then, first, to recognize that our beloved reform is still 
unaccepted in many sections of the country, and some plan of propa- 
gating our views in new soil must be entertained; secondly, that 
while at home there are still many unconverted, our work here must 
be chiefly in resisting insidious attack, and let the system demon- 
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strate its own merits; thirdly, if, as I believe, the President is with 
us, we must give him our confidence rather than our criticism, and 
trust his honesty, his intelligence, and his indefatigable iudustry, and 
we must especially thank him for one admirable appointment in the 
strictest line of civil service reform, that of Secretary Fairchild; 
fourthly, we must recognize the tremendous obstacles in his way and 
ours, entailed upon us by the long continuance aud wide acceptance 
of the spoils system. 

I have but a few moments in which to speak of needed improve- 
ments. First, a3 already mentioned, we must continue to use all our 
influence for the extension of civil service reform rules and the 
repeal of the four years’ act; and, secondly, I should add, the abso- 
lute withdrawal of members of Congress, or candidates for it, from 
every kind of patronage. This is not universally held by civil ser- 
vice reformers: many think that Senators and Representatives are 
the legitimate advisers of the President for appointments not under 
the rule; that they are the very ones to be informed of the men best 
qualified for office, and that it is clearly his privilege, not to say his 
duty, to consult them, and ask them to recommend. It may be so. 
So many intelligent men think so that I almost distrust my own 
opinion. But at all events there can be no justification for the prac- 
tice of vicarious indorsement : there can be nothing more absurd and 
wrong than that members of Congress and other prominent men of all 
parties should certify to a man’s fitness whom they don’t know, and 
are really only certifying to his certifiers and indorsing his indorsers. 
But I trust that this opinion, like every other I utter to-night, will be 
a matter of free criticism. I have nothing but the cause at heart. 
All I hope is that no one will allow his devotion to a special theory, 
and, in particular, to special methods of administration, to weaken 
his support of a leader who is steadily gaining the heart of the people 
by his honesty, his courage, and his wisdom. We helped elect Mr. 
Cleveland in 1854: let us see to it he is not elected without us in 
1888. 


THE SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
{New York Times Washington correspondence. ] 


Something has been said in the letter preceding this about the re- 
form work in the Record and Pension Division of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s office. That work began when Secretary Endicott, finding the 
office greatly in arrears, called upon Dr. B. F. Pope to take steps to 
catch up, and was informed that there was no way of improving the 
methods or accelerating the business of the office. Dr. Pope was re- 
Jieved at once; and Dr. Ainsworth, who has been in service on the 
frontier and at the West for many years, was assigned to Dr. Pope’s 

lace. 

Very soon after Dr. Ainsworth assumed charge of the Record and 
Pension Division, he found that one great cause for the arrearage of 
work was the presence in the body of some thres hundred clerks of a 
vast proportion of men who were of no possible use to any one. In 
order to accomplish anything, he was convinced that he must get rid of 
some of these nen. How they came to be there it is perhaps useless 
to inquire, but it is plain that the Surgeon-General’s office must have 
been regarded at one time as an infirmary or hospital rather than as a 
workshop. 

Dr. Ainsworth soon made a report, in which he presented two lists 
of clerks, numbering about forty, all told, who were indifferent or 
totally useless. One list was made up of those clerks who were inetti- 
cient or incapacitated for work by reason of physical or mental dis- 
ability, the result of age, disease, or wounds and injuries, and who were 
thought to be entitled to such consideration as could properly be 





shown them for reasons that were noted in each case. It was respect- 
fully recommended that the clerks of this class be retained in service ; 
and, in order that their retention might be attended with as little ill 
effect as possible on the general work of the offic, and still not neces- 
sitate demands upon disabled men beyond their ability, many of them 
were assigned to such light or sedentary duties as it was thought 
they would be able to discharge with some degree of efficiency. 

The second class of clerks reported was a list of those incapacitated 
for work by reason of old age, infirmity, incurable diseases, or mental 
disability, or who were inefficient because of lack of aptitude, dissi- 
pation, or idleness, but in whose cases, after a careful and thorough 
investigation, nothing could be found to warrant their further reten- 
tion in the public service. 

The Secretary approved the recommendation that was made as to 
the treatment of the men on the two lists. There were 51 clerks 
disabled or inefficient to a greater or less degree. So long as that 
state of things existed, it would inevitably prevent the pertormance 
of the necessary amount of work in an office which had nominally 
at its command the services of 280 clerks. 30 men were retained, 
constituting practically a pension list in the division. The other 21 
clerks, all being practically worthless, were discharged. The division 
soon learned that there was a vigorous hand at the helm. For a| 
time, extra hours were required from the reduced force. Punctuality 





in coming to the office and attention to duty during the hours of 





service were required. The work began to move under new methods 
in handling it; and, with a system of checks to show the time con- 
sumed in the examination of papers, the traditional arrearage soon 
melted away. 

On March 8, three months after Dr. Ainsworth took the place 
which Dr. Pope had left, and which Dr. Pope had reported to be one 
in which “there was no necessity for improvement or change,” the 
Surgeon-General received from the Chief of the Record and Pension 
Division a statement of the condition of the pension work on Dec. 8, 
1886, and on March 8, 1887. That report has reached the Secretary 
of War, and it furnishes him with satisfactory proof of the necessity 
for the decisive action taken by him in removing Dr. Pope. On Dec. 
8, 1886, when Dr. Ainsworth took charge, there were 9,176 pension 
cases on hand. On the 13th, the number had increased to 9,511. The 
oldest case on hand oa December 8 had been received three months 
previously. On March 8 there were only 419 cases on hand, all of 
which were in the hands of the clerks. The oldest case in the office 
had only been there five days. A call for information from the 
records of the office coming from the Adjutant-General, the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, or from other sources could be answered in from 
three to five days from the date of its receipt. Before December 8, 
an average uncomplicated case would require, to finish it, sixty-three 
working days or seventy-five calendar days. 

The relative merits of the old and new management is best illus- 
trated, perhaps, by a table showing the course which the average case 
took, and the number of days required under the old and new systems 
to pass upon it: — 


Geppemmmineg, . . 5. 6 sc tt we wes 1st working day, 
jean amg andnumbered,. ....... 2a “ “ 

Db 6 6 ws 36s + 6 & 6% e 6th «* “ - . 
Examined on general index, |): ) | : 7th « “ ist working day. 
i a Sa ac 15th vl « 
ac ite ae EN i! we ee eee 16th «“ “ J 
Casualties and stations noted, ..... 20th « a | 
Issued to original searcher, ...... 2 “ “ 2d working day. 
Issued toresearcher, . ....... +s 51st bd “ J 
NE ce ig Ghee ey ae ih te 60th =“ - ) 
is ae a a iat i ee lak oa 61st “ 3d and 4th work- 
Prepared for signature and finally examined, 62d sa « f ing days. 
ey & Gk me SS he Re ae 63d “6 J 


The delays under the old system were due to a combination of 
several causes. Among the most important were: 1. An accumulation 
or stagnation of cases iu different portions of the’ bureau; 2. D-fec- 
tive methods of work; 3. Laxity of discipline; 4. Indifference and lack 
of interest in the work on the part of some of the clerks; 5. The pres- 
ence on the force of a large number of disabled, inefficient, or other- 
wise undesirable men; 6. The almost universal belief, which per- 
vaded the whole division, that no improvement in the old system was 
either desirable or possible, and that any change made in it must 
necessarily be for the worse. This state of affairs was the outcome of 
more than twenty years of practice, and for it no individual can justly 
be held responsible. There were but few features, either good or bad, 
in the old method of conducting the work traceable to any definite 
source. They were nearly all of origin so indefinite as to be looked 
upon as traditions of the office, the growth and accumulation of 

ears. 

‘ There are some clerks in the division who came in through the 
civil service examiners. It is the testimony of the department in 
which they serve that they are of the best; that they are intelligent, 
apt, and industrious ; and that they turn their hands to a great 
variety of work, with more facility and readiness than the clerks 
who came in under the old system, and who have been accustou.ed 
to regard with distrust and dislike the attempt to make clerks too 
generally useful. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Association met and dined at the Colonnade 
Hotel, April 14, about sixty members participating. Ex-Attorney- 
General Wayne MacVeagh, the president, sat at the head of the table, 
with ex-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, E. L. Godkin, William Potts, and 
John C. Bullitt prominent among the guests. The others present 
included Henry C. Lea, W. W. Montgomery, Herbert Welsh, Judge 
Hare, Judge Hanna, Rudolph Blankenburg, John Huggard, James A. 
Wright, Francis B. Reeves, Theodore Justice, Prof. E. J. James, 
University of Pennsylvania, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Herbert 
Nichols, F. Hazen Cope, Joseph M. Fox, B. Gordon Bromley, John 
Scollay, Charles H. Hutchinson, Martin P. Henry, V. Gilpin Robin- 
son, Andrew Wheeler, Edward Longstreth, W. Wood. George Burn- 
ham, Jr., T. P. Cope, Jr., Edwin S. Sayre, Joseph Parrish, R. Francis 
Wood, Abram L. Dobson, James F. Francis, Fleming Parke, Kemper 
Bocock, James Peters, Joseph Rhoads, Charles C. Binney, Nicholas 
Thouron, E. Dunbar Lockwood, R. R. Corson, William Herbert 
Washington, J. G. Ramsdell, Alfred Noblit, H. LaBarre Jayne, E. P. 
Dwight, Walter E. Rex, Bethel Custer, George R. Kaercher, Lincoln 
L. Eyre, and Samuel Wagner. 
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THE SPEECHES. 


Mr. MacVeagh, after a few pleasant introductory remarks, said 
that the association could congratulate itself on having stolen a 
march on the enemies of the Bullitt charter. They had no idea of 
its scope at first; but, when once suddenly awakened to the fact, they 
gave an undoubted evidence of their surprise by the vigorous hostili- 
ties at once begun in the effort to avert the impending destruction. 
Specifically referring to the amendment to wipe out the civil service 
regulations in their application to the tax office, he remarked this 
was done that the Receiver might apportion, “‘ with reasonable math- 
ematical accuracy, so many to each boss and so many to Mr. Clay 
himself; and we will find in the end that he will have by far the 
smallest proportion.” Though regretting the passage of “the ena- 
bling act,” Mr. MacVeagh said that Mayor Fitler fully realizes the 
purpose of the assault upon the charter, and that it is presumed he 
will act accordingly in the future. He congratulated the Association 
that hereafter employés of the city shall not be a drilled force to 
manipulate the primaries and name tickets to be voted for, and that 
a new era had been begun in the local government. He desired it 
understood that the association proposed to be impartial in its criti- 
cism of alleged violation of the Civil Service Law, in its application to 
either Federal or local government or Republican or Democratic 
officials. The chairman closed with the sentiment previously men- 
tioned. 

Ex-Mayor Low's response to the toast “ Municipal Government” 
was a bright and interesting discourse on the application of the re- 
form regulations to local government. “The Civil Service Law,” he 
said, “has been tried successfully in Brooklyn. After it had been in 
operation awhile, I happened to be sitting at a dinner next to the 
late Henry Ward Beecher; and he asked me how the politicians were 
getting along. I told him that, as far as I could judge, those who 
were in were satisfied; but that I wasn’t competent to speak for those 
who were out. [Laughter.] He said that reminded him of what he 
used to see frequently in Indiana, where he once resided, when great 
herds of swine ran through the woods all summer time, eating 
acorns; but in the winter time they would all huddle together. He 
said the perfect placidness of the pigs in the middle contrasted pain- 
fully with the unrest that distinguished the outer circle, and that 











always seemed to him a fitting type of politics in the absence of civil 
service reform.” Humorously alluding to the association’s discovery 
that one hundred and sixty-eigit Democrats to two Republicans was 
the alleged ratio m the post-office appointments here, he remarked, 
“Civil service reform doesn’t seem to work as many miracles in the 
hands of its friends as it does in the hands of its enemies.” Though 
the system may have been circumnavigated, and perhaps punctured 
as well, he was positive it had not been swept away in Brooklyn 
ots for those who are required to live up to its regulations would 

only too glad to overthrow the whole institution of reform. He 
declared that public sentiment was being gradually educated up to 
the standard of reform in civil service. 

Mr. E. L. Godkin, in responding to the toast proposed, “The Civil 
Service Reform Press,” said: “The one credit that 1 think the civil 
service reform press may fairly claim is that of having been the first 
to bring prominently to notice the fact that the most important diffi- 
culty for the American people, after slavery had been abolished, is the 
improvement of the administration. No great civilized people that 
really loves and admires its government will ever submit to having 
its administration carried on in a slovenly or corrupt manner, but 
will insist on having it brought as near perfection as human nature 
will permit; and for that reason I think that we would probably have 
seen ultimately the reform agitation, if no reformation had ever been 
spoken of. 

“One reason why this should be is that the Executive of this coun- 
try, unlike all the other great nations, has only executive work to 
attend to. I confess that a great many things have been done in this 
movement which I didn’t profess to understand [laughter]; but, like 
many things we meet with in my own calling, they are still things 
whether you understand them or not. I sometimes feel myself in 
the situation described by Tennyson, 


‘I stretch lame hands, . . . and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff.’ 


“But, at the same time, we must bear in mind that, if you wish to 
be happy, you must not look at life in detail. You’ve got to com- 
pare your life at intervals of five or ten years; and, I think if we do 
that in this case, we have every reason to feel hopeful and thankful. 
I remember seventeen years ago in Washington, at a dinner, of 
explaining to a gentleman, who was then in the Senate, what civil 
service reform was. He was under the impression that it was some- 
thing Prussian. He listened politely to me, but I think he had a 
very poor opinion of the state of my head. From Grant we got 
something, and we got something from President Hayes, and we got 
something from President Arthur. And we must all admit that, all 


allowances made, we have got a vast deal from President Cleveland. 
It is a great deal to have a Republican party furious because he does 





not reform more, and then, too, to have the Democrats unwilling to 
renominate him because he reforms too much. As for the future, I 
confess I am a good deal of an optimist. In New York City, the 
thing has made steady gains. The standard of examinations has 
been raised; and just before I left home I got a letter from the presi- 
dent of the board of health, in which he complained bitterly of the 
lowness of the standard for admission to that department, and 
begged us to raise it considerably. We are still running an immense 
risk from the fact that we haven’t got, as you have here, a system: 
we depend entirely on the goodness of the mayor. I have no doubt 
whatever that that fact increases the chances of electing a good 
mayor in New York, but that may fail us. Otherwise, I think the 
prospects are exceedingly bright.” 

on. John C. Bullitt, the framer of the Bullitt bill, responded to 
the toast “ Congress and Reform.” He said :— 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I perhaps appreciate more being 
with you this evening than I well could do with almost any body of 
the same number of persons in Philadelphia. The last time I had 
the pleasure of meeting the Civil Service Reform Association or 
addressing them was, I think, in the month of January, 1882. Your 
honored Chairman then presided at a meeting held in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Hall, and I delivered an address to the 
association upon the subject of the proposed city charter. For some 
years, a number of gentlemen had been working with me in the effort 
to bring about a new form of city government, as far back as the year 
1877. A code had been prepared by a commission appointed by the 
then Governor of Pennsylvania, Governor Hartranft, for the govern- 
ment of all the cities of the State. We had taken the charters of all 
the cities of the United States, as far as we could get hold of them; 
and we had taken the systems of all the cities of Europe, and, after 
having examined them, we adopted what is practically today in 
operation in the city of Philadelphia. [Applause.] e made an 
effort to obtain a favorable consideration of the code in the legislat- 
ure, but we couldn’t even get it out of committee. 

“T tried year after year, but always without avail. I made an 
effort to induce the people of Philadelphia to take hold of it, but I 
could find no encouragement scarcely anywhere until I found it in 
the Civil Service Reform Association. That gave me real hope. In 
speaking of the adoption of it, I must say there are two men who are 
always to be remembered in connection with it, without whose efforts 
I doubt if our work could have succeeded,— Mr. Robert Adams and 
M. S. Quay, now one of Pennsylvania’s Senators. [Applause.] 

“Now, I believe that this association is broad enough and catholic 
enough to look beyond the city of Philadelphia; and I want to call 
attention to that which I deem to be of as much importance,— the 
matter of federal legislation. The condition of the federal legislation 
to-day is very much like that of the legislation of Pennsylvania prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution of 1874. The legislature before 
that was constantly trying to do things which it was impossible for it 
to do properly, and so the National Congress now. 

“There cannot be a more striking illustration of a necessity for 
limitations in the work of Congress than the recent passage of that 
act known as the Interstate Commerce bill. I am not here to state 
whether the principle is right or wrong. I say it is meddling with 
the private interests of the country, that it has thrown the business 
of the country into spasms, and that it is that class of legislation 
which ought to be stopped. It is time that the men who urged it 
and drove the members of Congress into the adoption of that law 
have found that it is a boomerang which has struck back on the very 





people who favored it. 

“ Its effect has been to throw into confusion the business of the 
country from one end to another, and bring about such a state of 
things as few men appreciate. You are having your furnaces closed, 
you are having your mills closed, you are having your factories 
closed in the State of Pennsylvania, simply because, under the Inter- 
state Commerce bill, no man knows how to transact his business for 
the future. I believe that there is nothing truer than this: That 
that country is best governed which is governed the least, and I 
believe that there is no greater dereliction of duty on the part of 
legislators than to go down into the minute details of the business 
ey os 5 

“ And I believe this Interstate Commerce bill may be taken as an 
illustration of what you can look for hereafter, because, if it is to be 
sustained, there is no reason why Congress should not regulate every 
pound of grain sent across the line of one State into another, no 
reason why they should not regulate how many horses a man is to 
put to a team that is to go from one State to another. It is, gentle- 
men, in my judgment, the opering wedge of that which shall prove 
to be one of the most mischievous principles ever adopted in this 
country.” 

Mr. Herbert Welsh responded to “Civil Service Reform in the 
Indian Department”: He believed it to be President Cleveland's 
wish to deal justly with the Indians, but the fact remained that, of 
sixty agencies, only ten or eleven had the agents who were there at 
the beginning of this administration, and “a very large number” of 
changes were made under the new agents. In a great majority of 
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cases, these changes were not made for the benefit of the Indians. 
“But I am assured,” he continued, “that, if the President receives | 
the support of the representative men of both parties, he will be the | 
first to advocate the extension of the civil service regulations for his | 
own protection.” 

Mr. William Potts, Secretary of the National Civil Service Reform | 
Association, followed with a short speech, closing with the words, 
“The permanence of our representative form of government depends 
upon its rescue from the evils of the spoils system.” 





THE ASSOCIATIONS.— NOTES. 


[We invite communications from the Civil Service Reform Associations 
throughout the country. Items concerning the work that each is doing, brief 
pe of meetings, and any information which may be of use to the REcorpD, 
will gladly be received. Matter for publication should be sent so as to reach this 
office by the 20th of the month.] 


BROOKLINE. 


The following is a list of officers chosen by the Brookline, Mass., | 
Association at its annual meeting, 1887 :— 

President, William H. Lincoln; vice-presidents, J. Elliot Cabot, 
James M. Seamans, Edward I. Thomas, Henry M. Whitney, Moses 
Williams; secretary, Charles P. Ware; treasurer, E. Clarence Hovey; 
executive committee, Charles C. Soule, Horace W. Fuller, D. Blakely 
Hoar, Henry W. Lamb, Samuel Y. Nash, Winthrop S. Scudder, 
William H. White. 

The association has one hundred and forty-one members. 


BROOKLYN. 


At the last meeting of the Executive Committee, the standing 
committees were reconstituted, and a special committee was appointed 
to investigate the management of the Navy Yard. 


NEW YORK. 


The standing committee on civil service examinations has made 
a report calling attention to the manner in which access to the higher 
Police Department is hampered by a custom of nomination for the 
promotion examinations exercised by the members of the Police 
Board,—a custom which results practically in excluding other than 
those nominated from entering the examinations for promotion. 
The Executive Committee of the association is very much opposed 
to this custom, and the standing committee was instructed to consult 
with the Advisory Board and the mayor with a view to having a 
change made in this regard. 

The annual meeting of the association will be held in the Cooper 
Union, 8th Street, Thursday evening, May 5, current, at 8 o’clock. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Association were held on 
April 14. A review of the work done during the past year was pre- 
sented by the Executive Committee, and will be ready in pamphlet 
form for distribution. The officers elected for the ensuing year are :— 

President, Wayne MacVeagh; vice-presidents, J. I. Clark Hare, 
J. Andrews Harris, Henry C. Lea, and I. J. Wistar; treasurer, Ed- 
ward S. Sayres ; secretary, R. Francis Wood. 

Executive Committee, A. Sydney Biddle, Rowland Evans, Lin- 
coln L. Eyre, James G. Francis, Phiiip C. Garrett, J. Andrews Har- 
ris, Thomas Leaming, W. W. Montgomery, Joseph Parrish, Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, Francis B. Reeves, Charles Richardson, William 
Herbert Washington, and Stuart Wood. 

- _ Committee, Alfred Cope, Edward S. Sayres, and Walter 
ood. 

Publication Committee, H. LaBarre Jayne, Henry Reed, Simon 
A. Stern, Samuel Wagner, and I. J. Wistar. 

A brief account of the speeches made at the dinner will be found 
elsewhere in the paper. 

In relation to the Post-office investigation, the Executive Commit- 
tee’s report says: “At the time of this writing, the result of the 
investigation has not been officially made public. As to the great 
question in the case, which in the public mind overshadows all others, 
— by which the successful working of the law in Philadelphia will 
be judged,— namely, whether the appointments from applicants who 
had been successful in a competitive examination were substantially 
in the proportion of one hundred and eighty-two to two in favor of 
adherents of the political party to which the postmaster belongs; and, 
if this was the case, whether this result can be shown by satisfactory 
evidence, and not by hypothesis, to have come about naturally and 
without violation of the spirit of the law, this committee cannot even 
yet give the association any answer. It is most earnestly to be hoped 
that the report of the Commission will set this question at rest by 


giving to the public all the facts of the case, and not merely results 
and conclusions. 





“The committee expresses its confidence that many and great 
benefits will be conferred upon this city by the amended charter, 
‘especially as the administration of the new system is in the hands 
of a mayor who was nominated by business men on account of his 


successful business career, as well as because of his high personal 


character.... The association will watch with interest the prepara- 


| tion of the rules which the mayor and heads of departments are re- 


quired by the law to make and promulgate within sixty days from 
the fourth day of April. It is to be hoped that the excellent series 
of rules and regulations drawn up by the last mayor, with the assist- 
ance of such men as John Hunter, William Ludlow, Robert P. Dechert, 
and Edward T. Steel, will at least be taken as the basis and model 
for the new ones.’ ” 





It is difficult to forecast with certainty the course of the next 
presidential campaign, but all the signs of the times point to a Re- 
publican victory in Indiana. The Democratic party in that State 
has, both in Federal and State appointments, shown such greed for 
the emoluments of office, and has administered the affairs of the 
State so badly, that the Republicans seem certain to carry a majority 
of the popular vote in 1888. The conflict for the Presidency will be 


| fought in Massachusetts, in New York, in Wisconsin, in Minnesota. 


It will not be solely a personal conflict, as was that of 1884. It will 
largely turn on the questions of the tariff. On this there is no man 
in the Democratic party who commands the confidence of the party 
in both East and West to the degree that Cleveland does. There is 
no man in the party who stands any chance of receiving the nomina- 
tion who has the confidence of the independent voters in those States 
to the degree that Cleveland has. The Democratic leaders know 
very well that they cannot hope to carry any of those without the 
independent voter. The result will probably be a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress, and the party will then for the first 
time have the opportunity of showing the capacity of its new men 
for aggressive leadership. If they fail then, it may be their last 
opportunity for another quarter of a century. In considering the 
likelihood of such a failure, it is to be remembered that one effect of 
the gradual disappearance of the bitterness which was the result of 
the war is to give the leading men of the South a more prominent 
and active position in the councils of the party than they have had. 
They have generally been content to follow rather than to lead. 
Many of them are men of the highest character and ability ; and it 
is believed that their influence will be felt in favor of wise and well- 
considered legislation, and that, under their leadership, and that of 
some of the new men in the North, the reform of the civil service 
will be carried forward, and a wise, temperate, and beneficent revi- 
sion of the tariff effected. At any rate, that is what the Democrats 
to whom politics mean something more than the distribution of 
patronage are fighting for; and it will go hard if they do not carry 
their party with them.— Letter of Everett P. Wheeler, in the Baltimore 
Civil Service Reformer. 


As a matter of fact, there is a very small proportion of the people 
of either party who care anything about who hold the offices, so long 
as they are reputable men, and do their work well. The merely par- 
tisan Republicans naturally are not concerned over any slowness the 
President may show in making changes. The great a of the 
people, who are not partisans, whichever ticket they may be in the 
habit of voting, are entirely indifferent as to the distribution of 
patronage, and are interested only in a decent and efficient civil ser- 
vice. There remain only the merely partisan Democrats. Many of 
these are substantially satisfied, either because such changes as have 
been made have been in their favor or because they have the sense 
to see that the President has strengthened his party by his modera- 
tion. So that the persons who teally have any active interest in the 
question that is being agitated by the Democratic opponents of the 
President are those who have been disappointed in seeking places for 
themselves or for their friends. Their number is not great. Their 
influence is small. They are not greatly listened to, because they are 
plainly prejudiced ; and the standard by which they assume to judge 
Mr. Cleveland is not one adopted to any extent by the American 
people.— New York Times. 


In apparent support of an article abusing General Black, the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, the New York Tribune stated that the commis- 
sioner, with one stroke of his pen, had dismissed from the service 
forty-four good Republicans, nearly all good veterans, and every one 
from Indiana. The truth is that there were only fourteen discharges 
altogether, of which number only two had been Union soldiers, the 
remaining twelve were civilians, and only four happened to belong to 
Indiana. Some of the vacancies were filled by a well-earned promo- 
tion, and others through the operation of the Civil Service Act.— 
Washington Post. 


